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A NEW WEATHERPROOF 


PLANT 
MARKER 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 


No fade-out of your markings 


It’s the finest 
marker you have 
ever seen. 

; Made of metal 

Sy: it stays put. 

: Baked enamel 
greén finish— 

Rains wash it like 

a dish. 

Slip-over fool- 
proof metal cap 
with airplane 
transparent window material. 

Stake 7” long, ample white marking 
space, 1%” x 2%”, 

Beauty, Strength, Permanence. 

WE WILL SHIP PREPAID 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 


Address Dept. B 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 
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SCIENTIFIC 


FLOWER 
‘GROWER 


@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the 
professional gardeners when it comes 
to raising clean, healthy flowers. Simply 
follow the lead of the “pros” with timely 
applications of POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) to control black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all the leaf-eating insects. 


“One-Shot” CONTROL 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests 
can be controlled with POMO-GREEN 
(with nicotine), you are spared the nui- 
sance of fussing with different materials 
for different pests. Simple, easy applica- 
tions ... dusted or 
sprayed ... insure 
healthy plants. In- 
conspicuous leaf- 
green color. Has 
1ighest endorse- 
ment of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. 
Full directions on 
every can. 




















COMBINATION 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


rT send coupon 


Se cecdeceseseseeeeceseeseeeeseee 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Ine 
Dept. B, Middieport, N Y¥ 
Gentiemen 
Attached find $ 
checked below 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 


Name_ 


Street 














City and State 


OD 4 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

© 2 &. can of Pome-Green with Nicotine 75c¢ 

0 8 ths. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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GIVE the perennial border a good dressing with a balanced fertilizer. 

INCLUDE some of the useful herbs such as anise, dill, sorrel, caraway, 
sage, or thyme in your garden. 

DO NOT kill box turtles, frogs or green snakes. They, like the birds, 
kill enough harmful pests to deserve protection. 

SEEDS of almost all quick-growing annual plants can now be sown 
in the open ground, even in the most northern states. 

MONTBRETIAS, hymenocallis (ismene), galtonias, and several 
other Summer-flowering bulbs can be planted now. 

KEEP all newly planted shrubs, evergreens, perennials and roses well 
watered at this time so that the roots will not dry out. 

WHEN setting out young tomato plants, sink them up to the first 
leaves. Use paper collars to protect them from cutworms. 

HAVE the lawn mowed frequently. If the grass is tall, the clippings 
must be removed or they will cause the lawn to turn yellow. 

WHEN planting window boxes, be sure to put in enough foliage 
plants to carry the display over any possible flowerless period. 

REMOVE the old flower trusses from lilacs after the blossoms have 
faded. Major pruning of lilacs is a dormant season operation. 

MAKE several gladiolus plantings at rather frequent intervals, in 
order to have a succession of flowers until the end of the season. 

PLANT gourds in open ground in full sun. They will appreciate 
moisture, fertilizer, cultivation, and other similar aids to rapid 
growth. 

REMOVE the borer from an iris plant which shows slimy, ragged- 
edged new central leaves. If left to grow, it will eventually destroy 
the plant. 

AS SOON as the flowers have passed, prune forsythias and other 
Spring-blooming shrubs by taking out about one-third of the old 
stems at ground level. 

APPLY fungicides to growing roses before, rather than after, wet 
weather. Protection against infection is more feasible than attempts 
at cure after a disease has set in. 

REMOVE unwanted seedlings by cutting off or pinching out. 
Thinning by pulling up the extra plants may seriously disturb 
the plants which are to be left to grow. 

KILL slugs in frames or on greenhouse benches by scattering a 
metaldehyde bait over moistened soil surfaces. The bait is now 
available under a number of trade names. 

INCLUDE Aztec corn, ornamental peppers, Christmas love apples, 
and other decorative material in your garden plan. They will 
enhance the gift box or basket of gourds this Autumn. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


¥* For general spraying 
outdoors and in your 
greenhouse, nothing sur- 
passes ‘“O.K.’’ — famous 
for more than 35 years. 
This double-action insecti- 
cide kills by fumes as well 
as contact—combines high 
killing power with abso- 
lute safety. “‘O.K.”’ will not stain or 
burn the most tender growths. You 
will find it dependable, easy to use 
and economical. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


Glen Head, Long Island, N. Y. 
is disposing of its 
collection of 
LILACS, IRIS, PEONIES 
and YEWS, 
at reduced prices. 
Write to New York office 


for Price List. 
CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


111 Broadway, Suite 1415 
New York City 











THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


is a wonder- 
ful Summer 
Companion 


No. FP 126 











For it is read 
at all times for 
the examina- 
tion of photo 
graphs, stamps 
textiles, docu 
ments, paint surfaces 
and identification anc 
study of Insects, Fung! 
and Plant Diseases. 
4%” high 25 power plus 
Money refunded if not satisfec 
Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.0 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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““(XARDENS of Fairyland” was the theme of this year’s 
California Spring Flower Show, which opened in Oak- 

land on May 1. For its winsome and appealing quality, the 

show surpassed any previous 

attempt. 


Elevated plant stands for the California's Unique and 


display of the various trailing 
varieties of fuchsias, led, of 
course, by the variety “‘Cascade,”’ 
were displayed by the E. James Nursery of Oakland. Titania, 
very much a fairy queen, seemed to enhance the plumy beauty 
of the magnificent specimens of Cibotium schiedet, exhibited 
by H. Plath & Sons of San Francisco. 

The grand arcade of fairy arches, atop of which sat a series 
of fairy queens, carried the eye down a 350-foot long vista to 
a giant cascade, over which tumbled 3,000 gallons of water a 
minute, backed by brilliantly illuminated rainbow discs. 

Flanking this impressive spectacle on either side was the 
exhibit of the California Nursery Co., featuring Spring bulbs 
and rhododendrons. Much effort went into this exhibit to 





make it of such impressiveness as to celebrate the firm's 75th, 
or diamond jubilee. Of particular interest to horticulturists 
were extraordinary specimens of the rhododendron Pink Pearl, 
eight feet high and as broad. 
The orchid exhibits were 
staged in such a manner as to 
constitute a highly spectacular 


Spectacular Flower Show effect. The exhibits of the com- 


mercial firms, as well as those of 
the Orchid Society of California, were grouped in a great semi- 
circle 120 feet in diameter, backed by a mossy cliff, rising as 
high as 45 feet behind the massed orchid plants in bloom. 
Ferns, palms, philodendrons and other decorative foliage 
plants set off the orchids to a wonderful degree. 

From former experience it was determined that special atten- 
tion should be given to handling the crowds that lingered in 
front of these compelling displays. Therefore the broad path 
was divided into three levels, approached by ramps. The plan 
worked perfectly. 

Highlights in the individual species of plants displayed were 


o 


Mammoth toadstools were among the unusual features of the annual Spring Flower Show in Oakland. Calif. 
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superior anthuriums by Avansino-Mortensen-Dettmer, San 
Leandro; Gloriosa superba by Mountain View Cemetery, 
Oakland; azaleas by Martin &% Overlach, San Francisco; Cali- 
fornia wild flowers by the Oakland Business Men’s Garden 
Club; a display by the ‘‘Cactus and Other Succulent League,’’ 
and a superb piece of carpet bedding—a giant floral sundial— 
by the Oakland Park Department. 

To many, the most interesting part of the show was the 
outdoor section. Due to the mildness of the climate and also 
to the fact that the site of the show is public property, it was 
possible to spend many months in preparation of the model 
gardens that comprised the exhibits in the outdoor area. 


Daffodil Show in New York 


Flower lovers saw daffodils grown to perfection at the 
annual narcissus show of the Westbury Horticultural Society 
sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New York in the 
latter organization’s rooms on April 29 and 30. There was 
keen competition between Mrs. Jesse I. Straus, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. (Arthur W. King, gardener), and Mrs. H. P. Davison, 
Locust Valley, L. I. (John A. Smith, gardener) in the private 
growers’ classes, but Mrs. Straus was found to have received 
13 first and three second prizes against four first and five second 
awards for Mrs. Davison. 

An outstanding contribution to the show was made by 
A. Frylink ® Sons, Inc., Babylon, L. I. Their first-prize 
winning exhibit covered 100 square feet, with 75 varieties of 
narcissi, including all types and classes. They were displayed 
to advantage against a background of dark blue velvet, and 
included several varieties as Actea, Babylon’s Majestic, Thera- 
pia, Lovely, Lord Wellington, Seraglio, Souvenir, Beersheba, 
Crowned Beauty and Scarlet Elegance. 

Roxane shown by the Frylinks, was judged the best trumpet 
narcissus in the show, and Therapia, a Barri, was chosen as 
the best short-cupped entry. Both were given silver medals. 
Roxane, with its large flower and trumpet, is considered one 
of the finest of the new white trumpets. Therapia has a large 
flat cup of deep orange, with a creamy white perianth. 

Second honors in the commercial group class went to Zand- 
bergen Brothers, Oyster Bay, L. I., who exhibited Latonia, 
Daisy Schaeffer, Tenedos, Valencia, Glorious, Pearly Queen, 
Roxane, Mary Copeland, Tunis and Carlton among other 
varieties. 

Stumpp & Walter, New York City, won a special prize with 
40 varieties of narcissi, including For- 
tune, Tregoose, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
Beersheba, Orange Triumph, Havelock, 
Lovenest, Bodily, Lady Diana Manners, 
Lord Wellington, Insurpassable and 
Wagner’s Rheingold. 

An award of merit went to Mr. Rod- 
ney Wilcox Jones, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(Charles Smith, gardener), for a hand- 
some specimen of the cymbidium Ceres 
var. Unique (l’ansonit x insigne san- 
deri), with finely formed flowers of 
mahogany-red color. This is said to be 
the darkest cymbidium ever exhibited in 
the Chelsea Show in London. 

Another orchid, exceptional in that 
it carried 74 flowers, was Cattleya mos- 
sie, for which Mr. Arthur E. Miles, 
Woodcliff, N. J., received a silver medal. 

Highest rating in points for the day 
toward the George D. Pratt Medal as 
well as a cultural certificate went to 
James S. Kelly, gardener for Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Glen Cove, L. I., for a vase of 
Lilium testaceum, the stalks of which 
grew to a height of about five feet, each 
carrying five or six perfectly formed 
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“All you have to do is cross our sword grass 
with this blue grass, and when the wind 
blows the lawn will cut itself.’’ 
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flowers. The second highest rating went to Hans Rehm, gar- 
dener for Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Sands Point, L. I., for 
a well-grown and profusely flowered hydrangea standard. 

Salpiglossis in shades of purple, maroon and red-orange 
mottled with yellow resembled rich velvet embroidered with 
gold threads. This entry by Mrs. Giles Whiting, Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. (William A. Poetain, gardener), won a 
special award. 


Famous Rock Garden Opening 


Ranked as one of the outstanding private collections of rock 
and alpine plant life in America—at this time a mass of bloom 
—the garden of the late Dr. J. P. Burlingham in Syracuse, 
N. Y. will be opened to the public May 18, 19 and 20 for the 
first time since the noted doctor’s death a year ago. Working 
with Mrs. Burlingham, a committee of rock garden specialists 
from the Men's Garden Club of Syracuse, has labored through- 
out the Spring, grooming the garden and re-cataloguing its 
rarities. The gardens are located at 206 Rugby Road, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


American Rock Garden Society 


The program for the annual meeting of the American Rock 
Garden Society, which is to be held in Greenwich, Conn., on 
May 20 and 21, provides for a reception and dinner at the 
Hotel Pickwick Arms at 7:00 p. m. on the evening of May 
20, followed by a brief business meeting and a lecture on 
Rocky Mountain plants by T. H. Everett, illustrated with 
colored slides from Mr. Everett’s trip through the Rockies. 

The second day will be spent in visiting attractive gardens 
in and around Greenwich with a box luncheon at Mrs. J. M. 
Hodson’s place and tea at Tide Water Tavern. 


Chester Valley Garden Days 


A very interesting and varied group of gardens will be open 
to visitors in the vicinity of Downingtown, Pa., on May 30 
and 31. Some of these gardens are large and formal, some are 
old, some modern, some back-yard gardens. Each one has an 
especial point of interest, and all are in the delightful setting 
of historic Chester County. 

The project, of course, is for a worthy cause. The hours 
will be from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and for those who come from 

a distance there is a famous tea house in 
Downingtown, where lunch may be 
procured. 


Garden Opening for Vassar College 


“Planting Fields,’’ the gardens of Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Coe, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y., will be open on 
Saturday afternoon, May 18 for the 
benefit of Vassar College’s 75th anniver- 
sary fund. The Spring flowering bulbs 
and shrubs should be at the height of 
bloom. In case of storm, May 20. 


American lris Society Meeting 


The annual two day meeting of the 
American Iris Society will be held at the 
Orrington Hotel in Evanston, Illinois, 
the first week in June, with tours through 
several outstanding gardens. Pre-conven- 
tion trips will include visits to the Wil- 
liamson garden at Bluffton and the 
Sopham garden at Wakarusa, Ind., the 
garden of Dr. Harry H. Everett in Lin- 
coln, Neb., the Sass gardens in Omaha, 
and the garden of Mrs. C. G. Whiting in 
Mapleton, Iowa. 


Courtesy of The Rotarian 














The Garden Outside Your Window | 


What to grow in flower boxes and how 
to care for them throughout the Summer 


of suburban houses or city apartments. They are espe- 

cially appealing to those who have little garden space or 
none at all. The boxes may be made of wood, terra cotta, 
concrete or metal. Boxes of wood can be made by any house- 
holder who is handy with tools and has the necessary equip- 
ment. Although metal boxes are used frequently, they heat up 
badly in Summer and must be tended with more care than the 
others. 

Terra cotta or concrete boxes are interesting if used with 
the proper type of house, but are heavy and unwieldy and 
should be lined to prevent absorption of moisture from the 
soil. For most people the wooden box will prove the most 
satisfactory. 

They are usually made the length of the window, but 
occasionally a little longer. Enough depth and breadth is 
essential, or the plants will dry out, turn straggling and perish 
before the owner’s very eyes. Have them eight inches deep at 
least and if possible ten or more inches in breadth. 

The wooden boxes may be made of cypress, to prevent too 
rapid rotting, or of other woods, and painted both inside as 
well as outside. If for a clapboard house, the same type of 
boards may be used as were used for the house and painted to 
harmonize with the color of the house. If for a Cape Cod 
cottage, they might be constructed of firm boards and finished 
with the kind of shingles used for the house itself. 

For the traditional brick of suburban localities try a 
smoothly finished board, with rounded edge, the whole 
painted a soft green or cream or the color used for the blinds 
repeated in the window box. Against the gray of city apart- 
ments a good green is perhaps best, for it will not show the 
dirt as quickly as cream or white. Whatever is chosen, the most 
artistic result will be attained if the box is carefully planned 
to harmonize in every way with the architecture of the dwell- 
ing to which it will be attached. 

Wrought iron or wooden brackets are useful for holding 
it securely outside the window. Proper drainage and good soil 
are of prime importance. Metal boxes are often provided with 
a humped ridge down their length for 
drainage of excess water. Wooden boxes 
should have holes bored an inch in diame- 
ter and four to six inches apart each way 
in the bottom. An inch or two of coarse 
gravel placed in the bottom will make for 
better water seepage. A good soil for these 
boxes is one composed of good garden 
loam, a little sand, sifted leaf mold and 
a small amount of a good general fertilizer. 
The latter must be well mixed with the 
soil to prevent its burning the roots of the 
plants. A little charcoal may be mixed with 
the gravel to help retain the sweetness of 
the soil. 

Window boxes must be cared for more 
regularly than a perennial border. The 
plants are in a small amount of space and 
require almost as much attention as house 
plants, if they are to retain their foliage 
and continue to bloom well. A regular 
watering every other day and a small ap- 
plication of liquid manure or a good, pre- 
pared liquid fertilizer, once a week, will 
help to keep the plants in good condition. 
If the dead flower heads of pansies and 
petunias and the like are kept clipped off, 


Peer subur boxes add charm, color and finish to windows 
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other blooms will reward the owner. Alyssums, ageratums 
and marigolds can be kept in condition by a wise clipping 
with ordinary scissors. 

The choice of plants will be determined by the exposure of 
the box as well as by the type of house. A few well-planned 
combinations are far more effective than a motley mixture of 
this and that. Plan the balance of effect of the whole box, 
both as to color combinations and the placing of the trailers 
to be used. 

When buying plants, choose good stocky, healthy speci- 
mens. Know what you want before you look for them, and 
buy enough to fill the box properly. Choose flowers that will 
bloom all Summer, and trailers or vines that will continue 
green. 

Among the vines and flowering plants that may be used as 
trailers, Vinca major, both plain and variegated, and wander- 
ing Jew in variety are perhaps the commonest. Various types 
of ivy are useful as well as trailing species of sedums, such as 
Sedum sarmentosum. Nasturtiums, especially the effective 
colors of the “‘Gleam’”’ strain, are always attractive (except 
against new brick). No one who has seen them in the court 
at the Gardner Museum in Boston can but recognize their 
charm. 

For the body of the box there are many choice annuals and 
perennials that may be used. It is best to restrict the choice to 
two or three striking kinds that will make a good contrast 
and provide colorful bloom throughout the Summer. Geran- 
iums are standard for reds, scarlets and pinks. To make them 
stand out and bring out their color, use with them some good, 
blue, low-growing plants such as the dwarf lobelia, one of 
the fine varieties of Campanula carpatica, torenias or Veronica 
prostrata. Jersey Gem violas are good for lavender-blue and 
the new petunia Cream Star, and other creams or whites, are 
excellent foils for brilliant geraniums. 

For a box at the windows of a colonial house or a house 
of the Cape Cod type, the old-fashioned sweet williams and 
the new dwarf ageratum Midget Blue make an excellent com- 
bination. The truly purple, velvety petunias may be used in 
a daring combination with just the right pink geranium 
against the white clapboard house, if enough green is provided 
to tone down the brilliance of the flowers. The new balcony 





A well-arranged and attractive window box. 
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petunias in red, white,’ pink and blue are useful. Some of 
the fuchsias will also combine well with creams and pinks as 
well as blue. 

Marigolds in many forms, particularly of the so-called 
Harmony type and the Dwarf Mexican combine best with 
blues. The latter is excellent with the dwarf ageratum Midget 
Blue in the front of a box on the sunny side of the house. 

For apricot, rose and yellow flowers, both single and double, 
frilled and unfrilled, there is nothing better than the tuberous- 
rooted begonias. They are a great asset for the flower box 
where there is considerable shade, and will succeed best if pot- 
grown plants are obtained from a local grower. The tubers 
may be taken up at the end of the Summer, stored and used 
again the following season. Small-flowered begonias of the 
semperflorens group are also good for the partially shaded 
box. Violas will do well there, too, and for evening fra- 
grance the night-scented stock. Saxifraga sarmentosa, with its 
interesting fuzzy leaves, and other foliage plants will be good 
under such conditions, as will also some of the common ferns 
from the deep woods. 

A better balance of the whole box may be obtained by the 
use of a few well-chosen foliage plants. If properly cared 
for, evergreens may form the basis of a Winter box, when 
the Summer season is over. Best for this purpose are dwarf 
arborvite of the Globe type, small spruces, small boxwood, 
very small Irish junipers and small upright taxus. 

—Elizabeth T. Blossom. 
Boston, Mass. 





Light wooden racks were used for displaying daffodils at the Spring 
bulb show tn Portland, Ore. 


A New Way to Display Daffodils 


T THE Spring bulb show given in Portland, Ore., by the 
Portland Garden Club, a new arrangement for staging 
daffodil exhibits was used. The light wooden racks, which 
are hinged like screens, have holes bored in the cross pieces in 
which are set test tubes holding water. The daffodils are seen 
quite plainly through the glass, and one gets an idea of the 
whole flower, stem and bloom. The racks can be stored away 
easily and used over year after year. This year, they were 
shown against the wall paper of the unoccupied house in 
which the show was held. It is planned to use in the future a 
background of evergreen huckleberry foliage. 


—Drew Sherrard. 
Oswego, Ore. 
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Third-Year Hyacinths at “Breeze Hill” 


GAIN I sing a song of hyacinths, for they have supplied 
at ‘Breeze Hill’ an early Spring border display that 
makes us all happy. It may be remembered that two years ago 
the Algemeene Vereeniging voor Bloembollencultuur pro- 
vided us with all the hyacinths, and they were bloomed in 
great spikes, about which I blew off. Then again they bloomed 
last year, and we were supposed to find them worthless this 
year. 

But, instead, they have been literally superb, and I write 
about them because they point the opportunity for an early 
Spring showing that will brighten any border which can 
have a half day of sun. 

With a decent color succession in groups of a dozen bulbs 
of a kind right up to the edges of the syringas and deutzias, 
these three-year hyacinths were with us a full week before 
the forsythia began to be a feature, and then they saw the 
forsythias through. After they got under way the nearby 
daffodils began to punctuate very agreeably, but it should be 
noted that, even then, the color display belonged to the 
hyacinths. 

Not one single bed, not one row of prim hyacinth spikes 
is found at ‘Breeze Hill.’’ Irregularly planted dozens of a 
kind, against the base of the yet leafless lilacs and deutzias, 
gave us a gracious showing. Some have produced spikes as good 
as they ever did, but others evidently have split as the spikes 
were smaller, but to my mind daintier and finer, providing, 
when cut, very lovely indoor decorations. 

The various forms of Scilla sibirica came just about the 
same time, and of course at ‘Breeze Hill’’ we have an abun- 
dance of pansies, one pleasing border of which carried over 
Winter—and a bad Winter it was—under a cover of glass 
wool so that they started off as if they had never stopped. We 
have noted the fact that we can do this, and we shall do it 
some more another year. 

I hope I am making the impression I want to make as to 
the value of hyacinths in the very early Spring border—a 
value that has not been supplied by anything else. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sowing the Seeds of Moonflowers 


a are just as handsome in the evening as 
morning-glories are at the beginning of the day. They 
are like great wide saucers and start to unfold their buds about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the process being so rapid that 
it may be watched. Probably the reason that moonflowers are 
not grown more often in gardens is that the seeds are very 
slow to germinate. It is not satisfactory to plant them in the 
open ground, but if they are started in boxes of earth or in 
pots in a coldframe or in the house now, the plants will be 
large enough to set out in a few weeks and will make rapid 
growth. The seeds are very hard, and it is wise to cut off the 
small end with clippers or with a sharp knife. Some people 
like to file the end. Care must be taken not to cut into the 
germ, of course. 


The Heavenly Blue Morning-Glory 


EEDS of the Heavenly Blue morning-glory can be sown 
now to give flowers in August. In fact, the plants seem to 
grow all the better for late planting, for warmth is the prime 
requisite of the tiny seedlings. Before sowing, the end of the 
dark outer coat of the seed should be cut with a file or sharp 
knife. If this is done, the seed will germinate quickly. There 
are few flowers which have a more universal appeal than the 
giant sky-blue trumpets of this morning-glory, and the flow- 
ering period ends only when frost kills the plants. They are 
also easier to handle than the Japanese morning glories. 











Experts Write About Delphiniums 


Present their views about the best way to 
grow and propagate these popular perennials 


EOGRAPHY has much to do with the question ‘“‘How 
(5 persistent a perennial is a delphinium expected to be?”’ 
It is a subject given much attention in the newly issued 
year book of the American Delphinium Society,* which is, 
incidentally, one of the most important contributions to 
delphinium literature which has appeared in recent years. 
Mr. Charles F. Barber, a pioneer in American delphinium 
culture, puts the average life span of well-bred delphinium 
plants at about four years. Mrs. Ernest P. Hunt finds delphin- 
iums truly perennial even in Maine, where the Summers are 
hot and the Winters cold, but Wyndham Hayward reports 
that they are far from persistent in Florida. Dr. L. H. Leonian, 
one of the country’s most expert delphinium growers, says 
that he has a truly perennial delphinium plant, but that it 
does not transmit longevity to its seedling offspring. He rates 
quality, in any event, as more desirable than long life. Mr. 
Edward Steichen, the Connecticut amateur, who is famous 
for the quality of his delphiniums as well as for the photo- 
graphs which he makes of them, seems more interested in 
high performance than in lengthening the delphinium’s span 
of life. He suggests that maximum results will be had dur- 
ing the first blooming of delphiniums if they are treated 
as biennials. Truth to tell, a system of intense cultiva- 
tion and the frequent replacement of garden plants by 
house-grown seedlings is growing in favor, perhaps because 
able plant breeders have made excellent fixed strains available. 
This discussion is typical of the material to be found 
throughout the pages of the 1940 year book. Like other 
issues of the immediate past the book is smart in its design 
and is embellished with a great number of large photographs, 
presumably made by Mr. Steichen. The book is edited by Dr. 
Leonian, which is sufficient guarantee of both its accuracy 
and its comprehensiveness. Personal experiences of many 
members have been drawn upon, and somehow there seem to 
be fewer reports of failure than in recent years. The editor 
makes it plain that it is not a book for experts, declaring 
it a ‘feast set before the layman.”’ 

Dr. Leonian is not merely an edi- 
tor, however: he has distinct ideas 
of his own. For instance, he advises 
stiff sales resistance to certain pro- 
ducts of unfinished research which 
are now being popularly exploited. 
He has something to say, too, about 
the danger of blaming germination 
failures to seeds without regard to 
cultural weaknesses. He advises 
amateurs to buy very young plants 
and he expresses no friendliness to- 
wards growers who treat hand- 
pollinated seeds as just something 
else to put into the ground. 

In dealing with this book, it is 
impossible to do more than cull its 
pages, with an extract or a condensa- 
tion here and there. Recognizing the 
importance of seed sowing tech- 
nique, the editor has given growers 
from all sections an opportunity to 
outline the methods which bring 
them success. (The New Jersey 
report of germination in excess of 
100 per cent may puzzle statisti- 
cians.) The consensus is that the 





*Ridgefield, Conn., $3.00. 





A well-grown hybrid delphinium. 
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seed-bed medium for delphiniums needs to be relatively light 
but with an ample humus content. Mr. Reinelt says any light 
soil with enough humus is satisfactory. Dr. Smikhovitch “‘has 
dropped all frills and fancies, scatters his seeds on very indffer- 
ent soil and barely covers them with a small quantity of sand.” 
Dr. Leonian uses ‘‘ordinary garden soil, taken from a region 
where no delphiniums were grown before.’’ He may add peat 
for improved mechanical condition. Agnes A. Wheeler im- 
proves a heavy soil by adding leaf mold and sand; A. C. 
Brushmiller and William Zombory add peat and sand. 

Other growers, especially when sowing seeds in small con- 
tainers, are more particular. Edward Steichen uses sand and 
peat moss. L. G. Bruggemann mixes equal parts of rotted 
manure, leaf mold and sand. A. Lee Moore adds Florida humus 
and coke ashes to his garden soil. 

A similar survey of other reports brings out the promi- 
nence of Semesan as a damping-off control agent. Mr. Moore 
mixes a tablespoonful in three gallons of rain water and 
sprinkles his mixture when it is turned. He and numerous 
others dust the seeds before sowing them. Watering with the 
same product just after germination is also used by several 
as a check to post emergence damping-off. Mr. Brushmiller 
sterilizes his soil with formaldehyde, much in advance of seed 
sowing. Dr. Leonian warns against using heat sterilized soil. 
He also points out that seeds dusted with red copper oxide 
can be injured after coming into contact with the acid of 
peat moss. 

With the obvious trend in the direction of seed technique, 
little encouragement is given to vegetative propagation. Hans 
Mosbaek uses the commercial method of taking cuttings from 
forced plants in late Winter. More usable in home gardens is 
Grace Mousdell’s system of taking outdoor cuttings in March. 
Other details of culture are hidden away in individual reports. 
Several correspondents, notably Charles E. Ring and Mrs. 
E. Tombe, bring out the fact that delphiniums do best under 
cool growing conditions. 

The general advice is plenty of water during the growing 
season. Against this, is Mr. Barber’s example of outstanding 
results from accidentally provided underdrainage. Little or 
no Winter protection is needed, even 
in Alaska. Many growers, however, 
put sand on the crowns in late 
Autumn. 

The fertilizer requirements of del- 
phiniums also come in for discussion. 
All reports seem to agree on low 
fertility for the seed bed. Some 
growers, notably Mr. Steichen, feed 
with nitrate of sada some ten days 
after germination. Others, like Ma- 
son M. Turner, give nitrate of soda 
when the seedlings are first set out. 
In Maine, delphiniums get potato 
fertilizer and wood ashes. In the 
Middle West, a wheat ration is put 
on. Numerous growers apply peat 
moss litter from poultry houses. 

The society's Delphinium Crown 
Rot Investigation Fellowship prom- 
ises to study its disease problems. 
The progress report of Thomas 
Laskaris, the recently appointed Fel- 
low, is indicative of the intelligence 
and thoroughness with which this 
independent group in co-operation 
with the New York Botanical Gar- 
den is attacking the chief bogey of 
successful delphinium growing. 
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For, lo, the Winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 

—Song of Solomon. 


Standardizing Plant Names 


VER since the publication of ‘Standardized Plant 
Names” in 1924, the secretary of the American Joint 
Committee has been continually harassed by hundreds of in- 
quiries and criticisms as to why this, and that, and the other, 
appear in the volume, whereas nearly every question raised was 
already answered or explained in the very carefully worded 
preface, and an intelligent perusal of it would at least have 
caused the writers to write a more intelligent query, if any. 

And further, the American Joint Committee heartily de- 
fends its fundamental proposition in the interests of honest 
trade relations, and to the end that wheat and tares may not 
be carelessly or surreptitiously interchanged, that even a poor, 
if exclusive, common name for each variety of plant is far 
better than a half-dozen floating designations, however much 
they may please the fancy of individualistic gardeners or 
tradesmen. 

May I state some of the principal rules adopted, and meth- 
ods of procedure followed by the editorial committee of 
“Standardized Plant Names,” in an earnest endeavor to pave the 
way to a sane system of plant naming, particularly as regards 
common names. 

The confusion of names in the horticultural plant world 
is at present so great as to clog popular plant knowledge and 
actually to limit to no small degree the use of certain trees, 
shrubs, and flowers in our American plantings. For an ex- 
ample, take the common Virginia creeper. We find this cata- 
logued in 1916 under no less than six Latin binomials— 
Ampelopsits quinquefolia, A. virginica, Parthenocissus quin- 
quefolia, P. virginica, Vitis hederacea, and Psedera quinque- 
folia, while as common names we have woodbine, American 
woodbine, Virginia creeper, American ivy, common Virginia 
creeper, Virginia wild woodbine, and five-fingered ivy. Today, 
both American and foreign nursery catalogues are filled largely 
with confused and contradictory lists of plant names, while 
popular books on gardening and horticulture and the horti- 
cultural press themselves are at sea, and little if any better off 
than the tradesman. It is thus often impossible for the buyer 
to know whether he will get what he has in mind when placing 
an order, or something entirely different. 

In the face of the above facts the representatives of the 
organizations constituting this committee have decided that 
the only practicable remedy is, for purposes of practical con- 
venience in the horticultural trade, to agree arbitrarily upon 
some one name for each plant, a name by which it can be desig- 
nated for a definite term of years, with provision for revising 
and correcting the list at probably five- or ten-year intervals, 
after due notice to all concerned. 

What the committee seeks to do is not to hamper the pro- 
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gressive correction and improvement of botanical nomencla- 
ture, and least of all the freedom of research, publication, and 
discussion among taxonomic botanists; but rather to provide 
a convenient and practicable means for bringing the matured 
results of such scientific research into use in the horticultural 
trades without damage and by agreement at definite periods. 

Without lengthy discussion as to merit, which I believe is 
obvious, may I state some of the most important and signifi- 
cant fundamental rules adopted by the American Joint Com- 
mittee. 

1. Disuse of capital initials for specific and varietal Latin 
names. This simplified practice is universally followed by 
American zo6logists and it is believed will sooner or later be 
taken up by all American botanists. 

2. Double “‘ii’’ ending of species names changed to single 
“.”” Thus, for example, in carrying out these two innovations, 
Berberis Thunbergtt becomes Berberis thunbergi. 

3. One standard common name for each plant. This per- 
haps was the most important and far-reaching rule adopted 
by our editorial committee. It was simply applying the same 
procedure to common names that had proved of such enor- 
mous value in the application of Latin or scientific names, a 
binomial system being used wherever possible. 

But what a mess confronted us: For example, Van Wijk’s 
“Dictionary of Plant Names’’ credits the European white 
waterlily, Nymphea alba, with 15 English, 44 French, 105 
German and 81 Dutch common names, or a total of 245 
vernacular appellations, a ridiculous state of affairs.’’ And, of 
course, this plant is not a “‘lily’’ at all, nor does it even belong 
to the lily family. Our committee solved the latter problem 
by consolidating the two words into one, “‘waterlily.”” The 
committee had to deal with no less than 31 genera in which 
the common name “‘lily,’’ usually with a qualifying adjective, 
had heretofore been applied—genera other than the true lily 
genus, Lilium. 

Even Shakespeare in ““Winter’s Tale’ pulled this delicious 


boner, = “Lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one of them.” 


And think of the many “‘laurels,’’ ‘‘pines,’’ “‘cedars’’ and 
even ‘‘apples,”” that had to be debunked, nearly all being mis- 
nomers. The elimination of synonyms, therefore, became im- 
perative, and may I modestly assert that the results have proved 
not altogether bad. In horticultural varieties the chaos of 
name duplication is especially prevalent, very largely caused by 
the lack of an authoritative registration mechanism and other 
lack of co-operation among horticulturists. 

4. The committee established the practice of giving distinc- 
tive non-Latinized names, such as American Beauty rose or 
Baldwin apple, to horticultural varieties. For example Nephro- 
lepsis exaltata bostoniensis elegantissima compacta cristata be- 
came Cockatoo Boston fern. 

The adoption of an American code, or better still an inter- 
national code, for future use in naming new hybrids and other 
horticultural varieties according to standardized rules and pro- 
cedure, is obviously of the greatest importance in relation to. 
simplified and definite horticultural terminology. This applies 
equally, as a matter of course, to fruits, nuts, vegetables, annual 
flowers, shrubs, trees and in fact every type of new plant 
introduction. 

My point is that a scientific workable nomenclature code 
is just as possible and feasible for common as for Latin names, 
and can be made just as binding: and the basic principle of 
priority of publication for horticultural or other common 
plant names, under established rules, is quite as important in 
horticulture as in botany. 

When a standard code and approved lists of plant names 
are officially adopted, and a proper enforcing agency provided.. 
patrons of horticulture will have found their best friend. 

—Harlan P. Kelsey. 


East Boxford, Mass. 
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 * genres can be grown more quickly than 
any other vegetable, but unless eaten quickly 
they become useless. That being so, the wise 
garden maker will plant only short rows, but will 
make frequent plantings in order to have a con- 
stant succession coming along. It is an excellent 
plan to scatter a few radish seeds in the rows when 
planting the seeds of slow-growing vegetables. 
The little plants coming up quickly will mark the rows so 
that cultivation can be begun right away and the radishes will 
be pulled before the other crop needs the ground. French 
Breakfast, a very early kind, is ready for use in 25 days. Some 
garden makers sow a row of White Icicle and Long White 
Vienna at the same time. The former will come along about 
ten days after the French Breakfast is ready and the latter will 
follow a few days later. These slower-growing kinds do not 
get tough and unpalatable so quickly as the early round 
varieties. 


O AMATEUR need hesitate to grow tomatoes. Purchased 
plants may be set out now and will thrive in almost any 
soil if plenty of water is given. The plants will need feeding, 
but a good commercial fertilizer will give about as satisfactory 
results as manure, especially if a little superphosphate be added. 
An occasional application of nitrate of soda after the plants 
have made considerable growth will help to push them along. 
A teaspoonful of this fertilizer dug into the soil at the base of 
each plant will be sufficient. Tomato plants should be set 
fairly deep, and if they are long and spindling a part of the 
stem can be buried in a trench along with the roots. 


T IS not advisable to plant the common spinach after May 
15, but an excellent substitute may be found in New 
Zealand spinach, which may be planted now. The seeds are 
slow to germinate and it is wise to plant a few radish seeds 
with them so that the weeds may be kept down before the 
shoots appear. As the plants grow very large, they should stand 
at least two feet apart. A single short row is enough for the 
ordinary family, as the leaves renew themselves as fast as they 
are removed. Many garden makers are now planting New Zea- 
land spinach in preference to Swiss chard. 


ANY garden makers overlook the fact that they can in- 
crease their yield with but little effort by transplanting 
crops which have come up thickly. Cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, celery, kale, kohlrabi, lettuce and Chinese 
cabbage are very easy to transplant. If there are vacant spaces 
in the rows, extra plants can be tucked in here and there to 
fill them. It is a mistake to throw away plants which are 
thinned out if a place can be found for them. It is well to set 
them a little deeper than they stood before, and to make sure 
that the roots do not dry out. 


ARDEN makers who are fond of salad plants will be wise 

to plant some Chinese cabbage. Late planting is always 
advisable, because it does away with the forming of seed 
heads. This vegetable is not a true cabbage, although it is to 
be grown in the manner used for growing most 
forms of the cabbage. The seeds come up quickly 
and the young plants are easily transplanted, 
which means that the thinnings may be used to 
make new rows. The heads have an upright form 
of growth and the crisp, tender leaves may be 
eaten with sugar or French dressing just as lettuce 
is eaten. Indeed, many persons consider Chinese 
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cabbage a very good substitute for lettuce. It is 
very much easier to grow than lettuce in hot 
weather, and several plantings may be made at 
intervals to provide a succession throughout tne 
Summer months. 


ORE food value is being ascribed to the 

cucumber than in former days, and the 
garden maker may well feel justified in growing this vegetable. 
The cucumber is a heavy feeder and will respond to an appli- 
cation of barnyard manure in the bottom of the hills, being 
covered with two or three inches of soil before the seeds are 
planted. Plenty of seeds should be used, with the expectation 
that the cutworms will take some of the young plants. The 
lemon cucumber is recommended to amateurs who do not 
know it. The fruits are delicious when picked young. They 
somewhat resemble lemons and begin to turn yellow when 
they are ready to eat. In sections where the growing of cucum- 
bers is made difficult because of the blight, the Japanese climb- 
ing cucumber should be relied upon, this variety being more 
resistant to blight than most other kinds. 


OS or romaine lettuce stands heat much better than the 
other types of lettuce and should be grown to supply 
mid-Summer salads in the home garden. The seeds of romaine 
lettuce can be sown any time until the first of June. Soon 
after the little plants appear they should be thinned so as to 
stand four to six inches apart. This type of lettuce needs a 
rich soil, and during periods of dry weather should be watered. 
The long narrow outside leaves of this lettuce enclose the heart 
leaves, blanching them so that they are always crisp and 
tender. The garden maker can aid in this blanching process 
by tying strips of cloth around the tips of the plants so that 
wind and rain will not force the outer leaves apart. 


HE Mexican bean beetle has become a serious pest in many 

gardens. The safest and best materials to use in its control 
are commercially prepared pyrethrum or rotenone dusts and 
sprays. There are a number on the market, and the directions 
on the container should be followed. Where the bean beetle is 
abundant, two applications of the spray or dust will be neces- 
sary on early beans and three on late beans. One such spray, 
which can be used to control the beetles before the beans have 
set, is magnesium arsenate, but, because of the danger of a 
poisonous residue, it should not be used after the beans have 
formed. It is wisest for the home gardener to use the prepared 
pyrethrum or rotenone dusts or sprays throughout the season. 


HE squash vine borer moth lays eggs on the plants near 

the roots in June and July. This is one of the worst pests 
with which the garden maker has to deal, and in some 
instances has made the growing of squashes impossible. The 
borer can be controlled to a large degree, however, while it is 
still in the egg stage by spraying the stems near the roots with 
a strong solution of nicotine sulphate or, indeed, any tobacco 
preparation which can be obtained at seed stores. This 
spraying should be done thoroughly once a week until the 
end of July. After the vines have begun to spread 
over the ground they can be covered with earth at 
the joints. If this is done new roots will be thrown 
out and the plants given a greater opportunity to 
resist the borers’ attacks. Sometimes borers are cut 
out from vines, but this is an unsatisfactory oper- 
ation. Many gardeners prefer to slit the stems with 
a knife and so destroy the borers. 








Dahlias and Their 


Cultivation 


to soil which is too rich. Sometimes the difficulty is 

caused by too early planting, and often by placing the 
tubers too close to the surface of the ground. When dahlia plants 
are tall, luxuriant, and make rank growth but bear only few 
flowers, the gardener may be reasonably certain that his soil is 
too rich in nitrogen, or else that the plants do not have enough 
sunshine. The fertilizer difficulty may be solved, not so much 
by withholding fertilizer as by adding the kinds which are 
missing. It is usually nitrogenous fertilizers which make the 
heavy growth. If this is balanced by adding phosphates and 
potash, a balanced condition will be produced and the plants 
will thrive. In recent years good growers have been in the 
habit of working bone meal into the soil when the tubers are 
planted, because it is slow acting and gives up its plant food 
throughout the season. 

In some localities the dahlia borer causes trouble by work- 
ing inside the stems. This pest also visits zinnias, cosmos and 
other hollow-stemmed plants. He is a nimble fellow and hard 
to locate, but the evidence of his presence appears when the 
plants begin to wilt. Close examination will usually show a 
puncture on the stalk, and growers some times extract the 
borer by slitting up the stem from that point. Another plan 
is to fasten half a dozen large darning needles in a row in a 
piece of wood and to jam the needles through the stalk re- 
peatedly. A fish hook, heated and made straight, has also been 
used for fishing out dahlia borers. Still another plan calls for 
the use of a rotenone solution, which is injected into the stalk 
through an opening made some distance above the spot where 
the borer’s entrance was effected. Bicycle tape may be used for 
binding up the wounds. In sections where the corn borer 
abounds this European immigrant is likely to infest dahlias 
as well as many other garden plants. 


(te soit wis enough, failures with dahlias are often due 


The new dahlia Director Marshall A. Howe was one of the most popular varieties 
at the New York Botanical Garden last year. 
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SOME DALHIA TYPES 
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Dahlias are grown from seeds in great numbers across the 
water, and this plan is beginning to find favor in this country. 
It is true that the seed does not come true to name, but often 
produces plants which are quite as handsome as any to which 
names have been given. Of course many of the plants will be 
worthless, and the wise garden maker will throw most of 
them away when Fall comes. The dwarf bedding dahlias 
known as Unwin’s and Coltness hybrids are best for starting 
from seeds and make excellent beds. A seed box or a corner 
of the coldframe should be used, and the seeds should be scat- 
tered thinly over the soil. They are small, and a sifting of 
loam is sufficient covering. When they are large enough they 
can be transplanted to pots or directly into the garden. They 
will require plenty of water but after they are well started 
will need no more attention than other dahlias. A package of 
seed may be purchased for the price of a single tuber. 

There is still time to plant the tubers of miniature dahlias 
and garden makers who grow flowers for cutting should not 
overlook these charming kinds. Housewives who like to keep 
their rooms filled with garden flowers all Summer will be de- 
lighted with these miniature dahlias, which are really ‘‘vest 
pocket’’ editions of the larger kinds. There are decorative, 
cactus, semi-cactus, duplex and single forms. One should 
remember, however, that the term “‘miniature’’ applies only to 
the flowers and not to the plants. The latter grow about three 
feet high and throw out many side branches, giving them a 
bushy appearance. Stakes are not needed except in windy 
places, and these miniature dahlias are among the easiest kinds 
to grow. 


Dahlias, the sunset of the year, 

Kindling the misty atmosphere 
To sudden splendor. 

—Robert Hillyer. 
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3 OF A ROVING GARDENER 














NOTED with interest the listing of Agapanthus orientalis 

in a bulb catalogue from California. This is a reminder 
that the record of this interesting genus has now been put 
straight. In “‘Herbertia’’ for 1939, Frances M. Leighton, a 
South African botanist, reviewed the involved cultivated his- 
tory of this earliest introduced of South African plants. She 
tells of its various listings as a hyacinth and a crinum. She 
also points out that it has now been taken out of the lily 
family and is currently classed as an amaryllid. 

Most interesting to gardeners will be the information that 
the specific name umbellatus has been dropped. Here is the 
reason. The first species introduced was A. africanus. It had 
showy violet-blue flowers and grew in conspicuous positions 
near the landing places of the first ships to reach the Cape of 
Good Hope. The name Agapanthus was first used by a bota- 
nist named L’Heritier. Overlooking the specific name africanus 
given by Linnzus, he mistakenly coined the species A. umbel- 
latus. Although this mistake was corrected in 1824 by 
another botanist, Hoffmansegg, this wrong designation, A. 
umbellatus, has been used down to the present time. 

To make matters worse, another species different in growth 
habit and flower color was introduced. Instead of being kept 
separate it was lumped in with A. africanus under the name of 
A. umbellatus. It seems that in gardens, this new species re- 
placed A. africanus. Thus, many years ago, an order for A. 
umbellatus would bring plants of A. africanus. More recently 
such an order would be filled with this second species, now 
named A. ortentalis. Since A. africanus seems not to be in the 
trade, my California friend is right. He drops out the name 
A. umbellatus and offers A. orientalis. 


S A gladiolus grower (strictly an amateur, of course) I am 
interested in a statement made by C. H. Knudson of the 
Minnesota Gladiolus Society that thrips do live over Winter 
outside. This statement is made in direct contradiction to what 
is believed by most gladiolus growers but Mr. Knudson seems 
to have proof for what he says. 

Except for the first year, when his gladioli suffered very 
little injury, he has had a serious infestation every season. This 
has been in spite of every recommended control, such as dipping 
the bulbs, storing with naphthalene flakes and thorough spray- 
ing with the recommended materials. It is also 
well to remember that in Minnesota the tem- 
perature often drops down to anywhere from 
20 to 27 degrees below zero. 

In poking through some rubbish where gar- 
den waste had been burned he discovered some 
bulbs that had been untouched by fire and had 
gone through the Winter out-of-doors. These 
he found to be heavily infested with active 
full-grown thrips. Then, he looked at the soil 
where he had been growing his gladioli and 
made a discovery. In digging up his bulbs each 
Fall, he dug only where he found a live plant 
and left the bare spots, where the plants had 
died out, untouched. In these spots he now dug 
and uncovered rotted bulbs of the year before 
and in every case these bulbs were heavily 
infested with thrips. 

Therefore, according to Mr. Knudson’s find- 
ings, in order to control the thrips properly 
every bulb, and particularly the weakened or 
diseased ones, must be dug up in the Fall. 
Also, all refuse of any sort that can harbor 
these pests must be burned completely and not 
allowed to lie around all through the Winter. 





I AM also interested to learn that planting has already begun 

in the two-acre rose garden in Clifton Park, Baltimore, Md. 
This is because this planting is to be a permanent memorial to 
the late John Cook, the famous rosarian who died in 1929 
at the age of 95. It was Mr. Cook who gave us Red Radiance 
and Francis Scott Key, as well as other excellent roses. A 
memorial garden has been laid out in the original garden of 
Johns Hopkins and is surrounded by old boxwood which has 
been there for many years. When completed, the garden will 
contain 2000 to 3000 rose bushes, important among them 
being, of course, varieties which Mr. Cook originated. 


8 Sic history of the birth and growth of school gardens in 
this country is presented interestingly in a little book just 
issued by the School Garden Association of New York under 
the title “The School Garden: A Laboratory of Nature.’’ This 
book was written by Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick, former direc- 
tor of nature study and school gardens in New York, and for 
many years extremely active in this movement. The book 
looks to me like one which school garden teachers will find 
almost indispensable. 


|» segpconihatge L I ran across another reference to red-flowering 
yuccas. There seems to be a multitude of opinions and 
some disagreement as to just what these red “‘yuccas’’ are. 
Personally, I am inclined to feel that possibly the persons may 
be referring to some of the species of hesperocallis or hesperaloe. 


RECENTLY received a list of garden centers in the United 

States, which amazed me by its extent. Apparently, there 
are garden centers now, large or small, in almost every part 
of the country. To a large extent, however, the garden center 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has set the pace for all the others. I 
remember writing about this Cleveland Garden Center years 
ago, when institutions of this kind were rare. 

The Cleveland center is charmingly located in a park depart- 
ment building, adjoining the Fine Arts Garden and the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. It is governed by a non-political board 
of local men and women and is financed in large measure by 
a membership campaign and a ‘white elephant sale,’’ which 








The library at the garden centre in Cleveland is a comfortable and commodious 
room, well-stocked with horticultural literature 
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together net annually from $10,000 to $11,000. The center 
has a very comfortable and well-stocked library, which is 
finished in early American pine and is, I believe, the outstand- 
ing horticultural library of the Middle West. The Librarian 
is Mrs. Clelland. There are attractive rooms where exhibits are 
staged every month in the year. These exhibits include flower 
displays, displays of garden ornaments, house plants, and 
window boxes, and demonstrations covering almost every 
form of garden work. 

The present director of the center is Miss Lucy Smith who 
went to Cleveland from Hartford, Conn., if I am rightly 
informed, only a few months ago. 


Russian Olives in the Garden 


LD plants of Eleagnus angustifolia with dark, somewhat 
contorted trunks and pale willow-like foliage have 
always been attractive to me and I distributed some 50 young- 
sters for observation about ten years ago. Forty-nine still live 
and the end one of a short line has become a bushy, small 
tree 15 feet high and as wide. They did not like shade, com- 
petition, nor average poor soil although all were reluctant 
to die. That silvery quality, especially on the new growth, is 
lovely and is very effective against evergreens. One need only 
to imagine it rising from behind Pfitzer junipers and against 
the Spring green of a larch or our common white pine. But, 
even my best plant would not fit the picture. Eleagnus sprouts 
too freely from the main trunks and the branches. Many foot- 
long sprays become crowded and die, and whenever a branch 
is cut back it rushes into new growth, Even with small plants 
I could not keep a hedge clothed to the ground. As for mass, 
the trees possess neither a pleasing regularity nor the pictur- 
esque quality of irrcgularity. Yet, the beauty of the gray foliage 
demands a use. 

In the South, I find and like what is usually called E. 
pungens fruitlandi although it seems extremely variable in 
leaf and somewhat in habit. At a distance it appears dullish 
for an evergreen, perhaps because of the silvery undersides of 
the leaves and the thinly-clad far-reaching new growths. 
Near at hand its green and silver is delightful and its habit 
graceful. Well-grown specimens are frequent but lack the dis- 
tinction and character that specimens should have, but in 
masses they intermingle delightfully with other big sprawlers 
and can give solidity to deciduous plantings. With forsythia 
it is perfect. Aiternating the plants forms an impenetrable mass 
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Solution of the Gardengram which appeared in the 
May 1 issue. 
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with both Spring and Winter charm. Weeping privet, Ligus- 
trum vulgare pendulum, or husky climbing roses that do not 
require pruning add variety. This eleagnus is drought-resist- 
ing and, except in full sun, its foliage has withstood 15 de- 
grees below zero better than any other broad-leaved evergreen 
in Nashville, Tenn. With a bit of help it will make a good 
scrub tree for evergreen screening and will spread over out- 
cropping ledges that need decoration. It is a most convenient 
shrub and the fragrance of its flowerets is delightful. 

With E. “macrophylla’’ I have had less experience. It is 
certainly dwarfer, more compact and much handsomer in 
foliage but neither of these evergreens is really hardy. 


Nashville, Tenn. —R. S. Sturtevant. 


Control of Tent Caterpillars 


ROBABLY the most effective way to get rid of tent cater- 

pillars on apple trees is by spraying them with arsenate of 
lead. This spraying is needed, in any event, to control the 
coddling moths, and should be done when most of the petals 
have fallen. Many garden makers, however, will hesitate to 
wait so long because the trees will suffer in appearance at least 
much sooner. The use of a torch is commonly practiced, but 
this method leaves scars on the limbs, and may do greater 
damage. Caterpillars which have crawled along the trunk or 
large limbs may be killed by spraying with kerosene, but 
oftentimes most of them can be exterminated by cutting off 
the ends of the branches where they congregate at night. 


Fertilizers for Home Lawns 


F DRY fertilizers are used on the lawn, they should be 
applied when the grass is not wet with rain or dew and 
then should be well watered in with a hose unless rain is likely 
to fall immediately. If put on when the grass is a little wet, 
they are likely to burn, but a heavy downpour or a stream 
from the hose will wash the fertilizer into the soil and prevent 
burning. It is much better to use a balanced fertilizer than one- 
sided kinds. Bone meal is largely phosphorus, which is a good 
element because it makes the grass grow stiff and strong, but, 
alone, it is not enough. Nitrogen and potash are needed, too. 
Sulphate of ammonia is mostly nitrogen, which encourages 
growth and is probably the most necessary element of all, but 
the other two are needed, even if in smaller quantities. 


Controlling the Lace Bugs 


HIS is the time of year when the lace bug makes its appear- 

ance on rhododendrons. The young bugs mature in early 
June and will soon be about their work of laying eggs to pro- 
duce future generations if they are not killed at once. Probably 
the safest spray to use is nicotine and soap, in the following 
proportions; 10 ounces of nicotine sulphate to 40 ounces of 
liquid soap dissolved in 50 gallons of water. Be sure to thor- 
oughly cover the under sides of the leaves with the spray mate- 
rial for that is where the bugs live. If there is any evidence of 
the bugs after the spraying, it is well to follow with a second 
<pplication of the same material about ten days later. 


Eradication of Poison Ivy 


OISON ivy is a widely spread weed, which causes much 
human pain and discomfort. Many gardeners have strug- 
gled unsuccessfully to eradicate it. The most generally satis- 
factory and economical treatment has been found in a solution 
of three pounds of common salt to a gallon of soapy water 
sprayed on the leaves when full grown. This will be from late 
May to mid-June, depending upon the season and the section 
of the country. Later applications may be necessary if the 
plants put out new shoots. If, however, the leaves are kept 
killed with such a solution, the vines will gradually die out. 




















Little Problems in Garden Design" 


Well-known landscape architect answers some 
of the questions often asked by amateurs 


assigned to me, and yet, garden design is not a problem 

at all. It is an adventure. Is it not an adventure to figure 
out how in the world we can plant in our half-acre lot all the 
items we have marked XX in the catalogue? Of course, I can- 
not think of a garden merely as ‘‘that dug up space where the 
roses, annuals and perennials are going to be.’ I think of a 
garden as all that space out-of-doors not taken up by the 
house and the garage. I mean that garden design resembles dress 
design. The ground is the material, the yard-goods, so to 
speak, and the form it will take will be the thought we imprint 
upon it. We gather it here in flowering shrubs, and pattern it 
there with a pool and flowers. We try out the lines with strings 
and stakes instead of pins. We disapprove of it, sleep on it 
over night, change it a bit in the morning and finally accept 
it as suited to our taste.: Unlike a dress, I know a garden 
where the trying on process is still continuing after several 
years, where the guests are forever bombarded with apologies 
for its incompleteness. Nevertheless, the art of doing all this 
is called, as in French dressmaking, design. 

So, fellow designers, let us first stand with our heads on 
one side, in the accepted pose of the artist (which is, after all, 
simply to give ourselves confidence), and look out of the 
living-room window. For here we begin our magical con- 
nection with the out-of-doors. We have a frame. The first 
important thing we are able to do in making a landscape com- 
position is to use objects that are outside our control. For 
instance, suppose that all we are able to see from our living 
or dining-room on our side of the property line is the clothes 
yard, a stretch of lawn, two flower beds and one little ever- 
green which looks like a country wanderer lost at the circus. 
More unpromising is the view which extends beyond the lot 
line into the domain of our neighbor. Here, a gravel driveway 
extends its 12-foot width of ugliness right inside a garage 
whose doors remain open, on purpose, we suppose, to furnish 
us with a daily view of bicycles, a lawn mower and gladiolus 
bulbs. 

This is an aspect which fills enthusiastic designers with 
grave doubts. Yet, on closer inspection, we cannot overlook 
the two great fir trees which our neighbors own. We wish they 
were on our property. Even so, they may be used as the key- 
note in our prospective picture. This may sound odd, but let 
us try it and see how well it works. 

With the trees as our dominant accent, let us move forward 
and arrange a screen of contrasting material only on that part 
of the property which will hide the offending garage. If this 
screen is to be a wooden fence, wooden lattice or arborvite 
hedge, we must determine a correct height for it. Let us take a 
pole, then, with a white rag tied around it and place it near 
the property line. Now we go back into the house and sight 
across the rag to the objectionable feature. We may have to 
move the rag up or down, but at some point we shall have 
cut off the vista of the door. We may be able to lower the 
height of the barrier and turn it in towards the house, for 
now the camouflage becomes a kind of doorstep, where the 
neighbor’s landscape assets walk right into our garden. Re- 
member the fir trees, how isolated they looked? They are, at 
present, leaning their elbows on our barrier and peering in to 
see what we are going to do next. We have won them over. 

Here we shall have to begin to control our zeal for acces- 
sories. A witty French friend of mine once said, ‘‘Most of 
you think that gardening is the clearing up of spontaneous 


le problems in garden design? That was the title 





*A broadcast by Miss Elizabeth Woolley, landscape architect, over 
Station WEEI in Boston, Mass., on May 11. This was the sixth in a series 
of Saturday morning broadcasts sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 
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vegetation . . . followed by the accumulation of strange and 
dissimilar objects.’’ Let us recognize dissimilar objects and pass 
by on the other side. So, if we possess a white fence and want 
paths to go with it, we should use gravel edged with brick and 
avoid the bird bath in the center as the plague. If, on the other 
hand, we have a naturalistic background, we should use tan- 
bark or vari-colored slate paths and let them circulate in a 
leisurely manner around the edge of the cultivated bits. 

It is always safe to have a lawn as a focal point, with the 
accessories tucked away in the corners, so that when we take 
our friends on a ‘‘Cook’s tour,” we may come upon the fea- 
tures one after another. Otherwise, if they were all visible 
from that dining-room window, our friends would say, ‘‘Very 
pretty, very pretty indeed’’. . . and we should not be able to 
budge them from the house. 

Out-of-doors, the more you divide up the space, the larger 
the lot appears. For instance, we can go out through the porch 
door to a little paved terrace, partly edged with low yew . . 
room number one. We turn left and, sheltered by a wing of 
the house, is a little bulb and annual garden . . . room number 
two. Thence, out upon a lawn... room number three. We 
round a bend in the flowering shrubs; surprise! . . . the little 
bird bath and seat . . . room number four. Call it cheating if 
you like, but a privet-hedged path (with all this talk about 
whether it is ‘erb or herb, should I say privet edge or privet 
hedge?) edged with blue Phlox divaricata is room number five. 
By now, we need a hotel room clerk to get us out. 

Anyway, suppose we emerge at a point where we can look 
back at the house. Now the house is properly architecture and, 
as such, is an assortment of vertical and horizontal lines hope- 
fully arranged for the convenience of the client within and 
prayerfully arranged for the pleasure of the architect, without. 
Therefore, in order to make some proper transition to the 
vegetation which, we have, at the moment, completely under 
our control, let us consider whether or not it is reasonable to 
use a series of vertical and horizontal lines in green material 
near the house. Yes, I mean clipped hedges, terrace levels, steps, 
a brace of terra cotta jars—anything which will step the house 


Tulip planting in the garden arrangement section at the 
recent Spring flower show in Chicago. 
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down to the ground. This is not being formal. The English 
cottage gardens do it and crown all with a florescence of color. 
They are also virtuosos in evergreen sculpture as you can see 
if you peer over my shoulder at Alexander Pope’s “‘catalogue’”’ 
of ‘“‘An Eminent Town Gardiner,’’ which lists a few of the 
most amusing types for sale. I read as follows: 


FOR SPEEDY LIQUIDATION ... 
St. George in boxwood. His arms scarce long enough, but will be in condition 
to stick the dragon by next April. 
A green dragon of same, with a tail of ground ivy for the present. N. B.— 

These two not to be sold separately. 

A quickset hog, shot up into a porcupine, by its being forgotten a week in 
rainy weather. 

Adam and Eve in yew. Adam a little shattered by the fall of the tree of 
knowledge in the great storm. Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

So, you see, the English, having a grand sense of humor, put 
some of it into their gardens. We need humor, too, perhaps not 
in this form but in the form of surprise fountains and night 
lighting to bring out the loveliness and romance in a garden. 
It is incredible that, with all our success in making the inside 
of our homes beautiful at night, we have done so little with 
our gardens. We should be able to turn a switch and have our 
little pool become luminous at night from beneath lily pad 
devices; turn another and from concealed sources bathe our 
principal tree in moonlight light; another and the lawn should 
melt with greenness; and, as a climax,.have a sculptured head 
gleam out in ivory and black in the distance. These are not 
idle fantasies of mine. Night pictures like this can and have 
been realized on small places with inexpensive equipment. 
If you are interested in further information on this subject 
do not hesitate to write to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston, for it. 

Usually, people want to stop me right here and unburden 
themselves of two questions—those fascinating, indirect ques- 
tions designed to upset the equilibrium of a speaker. Here is 
one, ‘Yes, but suppose I have only $50.00. What kind of a 
landscape effect can I possibly get?’’ The other is, ‘So you do 
not believe that we can have style in American gardens with- 
out using European ideas?”’ 

To the questioner with the abridged budget I say, ‘“What 
do you do when you have $50.00 and need an entire Spring 
wardrobe? You select the items you need most and, using a 
Yankee phrase, make the rest do. Well, do the same thing in 


Grand old trees are given an important place in landscape work. This 
tree, on the estate of Mr. J. A. Hoffman, Douglaston, Long Island, 
N. Y., ts believed to be between 600 and 800 years old and is 18 feet 
in circumference four feet above the ground. 
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your garden even if it is hard to resist being shot out on a 
springboard of seed catalogues into beds of flowers alone.”’ 
The real need is, doubtless, a new set of planted garden steps 
or a group of pines for background with dogwood and laurel 
in front or, again, a little lead-lined pool with loosestrife and 
fish. The important thing, as you can see, is to make a com- 
plete picture, no matter how small it has to be. Do not try to 
spread your garden dollars over too large an area or the essence 
of garden magic will be so thin as to be invisible to all but 
your own discerning eye. 

I shall now give you an example of $50.00 well spent, 
a picture full of color and life which I very much hope you 
will like. Instead of isolated flower beds at a distance from the 
house, make a much smaller space near the door. Have a few 
square feet of second hand brick laid in any pattern you like. 
Border it with 50 fragrant boxwood plants to make an edging. 
At one end plant Spring bulbs, pink bleeding heart, blue flax 
and peonies in front of three large lilac bushes which might 
properly curve inwards in a sheltering gesture. Then, when 
Aunt Emogine sees this much, she will be so pleased that she 
will give you $10.00 for a very restrained (mind you) con- 
crete Cupid to be placed in front of the lilacs and in the midst 
of the flowers. All you have to do now is to conceal a little 
low-powered light at the feet of the Cupid and, presto, you 
may have the garden clubs wearing a path to your door. 

To answer the other questioner who wonders whether or 
not American gardens can have style and charm without bor- 
rowing ideas from the “‘old country,’’ so to speak, I may say, 
‘No. We cannot.”’ It is certain that the early garden of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop was not developed along any lines of fixed 
design. The Puritan's inclination was to be free from formal- 
ism. But, when cattle had to be kept out, there arose the fence. 
Where convenience ruled that herbs should be near the cook 
stove, there arose the kitchen garden and the small fruits. So, 
practicality flourished in an orderly relationship of all the 
parts, each flung into its own space with careless indifference. 

The French also played an amusing part. They bequeathed 
the sophistication of pleached and espaliered trees. In Colonial 
times the French haricot bean was much in demand eaten as a 
Sunday dish between morning and afternoon church services. 

So, Spanish warrior, English adventurer, Dutch burgher, 
Puritan reformer and peaceful Quaker all made gardens in this 
fair and fragrant land of ours. I, for one, am rather glad that 
modern gardens cannot, even if they would, be isolationists. 
They would be so limited in design. As a matter of fact, every 
one of the small problems of garden design I have presented 
has been solved by qualities such as imagination, practicality, 
observation and humor which are beginning to identify our 
efforts as evidence of an American style and which are bound 
to produce a satisfying and permanent effect. 


Winter Injury Becomes Apparent 


ANY rhododendrons and azaleas have suffered greatly 
from drought and Winter drying. The plants entered 
the Winter handicapped by a minimum of soil moisture. Then 
came the prolonged cold Winter, making it impossible for the 
roots to supply the moisture demands of the leaves. Injury of 
this kind is more marked and general in the case of evergreens. 
Some may be expected to develop later in deciduous trees, too. 
It is feasible by mulching and feeding to reduce to a great ex- 
terrt the likelihood of such damage in the future. 


Using the Snow Shovel in Summer 


OW that Winter is over, get out the snow shovel and 
keep it handy during the Spring clean up. It makes a very 
handy garden tool for picking up small gravel, twigs, and so 
forth, while raking the lawn. Being large and light it can 
be handled much the same as a dust pan in the house. 
—James J. Morgan. 
Hampden, Mass. 
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Charcoal —Valuable in Gardening This “DOUBLE DUTY” FERTILIZER 


| agents wntapgy ag sencgglad speaking, charcoal is rapidly 
coming to the fore as an important factor in growing 
bulbs, in conditioning lawns to let in air and to conserve 
moisture, to provide drainage and general protection from 
harmful gases. 

The use of charcoal, rather of carbon (in England, more 
often, in the form of soot), is not new. It has always been 
used by florists and professional gardeners. 

Recently, in certain parts of the Pacific Northwest, the use 
of hardwood charcoal, now easily available in various forms, 
from finely pulverized to broiler-size, is rapidly increasing. DRICONURE gives double service in the garden. 

Commercially, it is being used, instead of sharp sand, to Not only do the manures in this all-organic fertilizer 
surround bulbs, including all kinds of lilies, gladioli, and provide the important natural feeding elements for 
in some planting of narcissi and daffodils. It provides drainage healthy plant growth, but the PEAT MOS also 
for potted plants (bulbous ones included), for greenhouse me ag cna pone = SE ae, NS: 
benches, and for window and porch boxes. An article last year, se tN — rime ; 
in Horticulture. showed how well fitted is the chicken-size DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, is clean, 


: : dorless and easy to use. And, what’s more, it is 

charcoal for growing bulbs indoors. ye + eat : 
: ; “ absolutely safe. The stabilizing effects of the PEAT 
A direct incentive for the use of powdered charcoal on MOSS in DRICONURE prevent it from burning or 


lawns is the famous green turf at Victoria, B. C. Visitors, leaching. That’s why it is the ideal fertilizer for home 
many of them enthusiastic home gardeners, when informed gardeners, as well as professional growers. 

that the old world practice of spiking a lawn and the use of 
charcoal to keep it aérated, is widely used there, have been in- 
terested in trying it out for themselves. 






. - + feeds your plants 


- - « improves the soil! 
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Here's the ideal plant food for your lawn 
and garden. It’s DRICONURE—Nature’s own fer- 
tilizer. It contains only Nature’s own products—cow 
manure, poultry manure and PEAT MOSS—all 
perfectly blended in the correct proportions to assure 
better growth .. . better results. 





This year use DRICONURE in your garden—on 
your lawn. You'll like the way it brings out the rich 
coloring in flowers—the way it quickly transforms 


So, although this method, in combination with various thin, spotty lawns into thick-tufted, velvety green 
fertilizers, has been tried on golf courses and similar large lawns. Order DRICONURE from your local dealer, 
areas, both west of the Cascades where Winter rains pack the or write today for Free literature and prices. 
soil and bring their own problems, and east of them where a 
lack of Summer rains and hot weather together with special ATKINS & DURBRO W, Inc. 
soil conditions demand aid, it is the amateur gardener who has SD DUNS GF SUGHEE ENS Dewaite Renae Lente 
done most of the experimenting. H 165 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Along this same line, chemists have been interested in finding 1524 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 177 MILK STREET 

CHICAGO BOSTON 


out exactly what charcoal will do when it comes into contact 
with such commonly used foods as bone meal and ammonium 
sulphate. While definite data on exact amounts is lacking, it 
has been proven that charcoal, mixed with fertilizing chemi- PROTECT YOUR GARDEN FROM 
cals (ammonia compounds in particular) and allowed to re- 
main together for several weeks, does absorb the gases from 
these crystals. When the combination is carried down to grass 
roots (washed down into the holes after a lawn is spiked) the 
result is quick and certain. 

Grass growth is immediately speeded up and it keeps on 
growing lustily through the ensuing months, crowding out 
weeds, and requiring more than the usual amount of mowing. 
The amounts of food used, as well as the amounts of water 
needed are much less than when other top dressings are 
applied. 

Charcoal has the advantage over sand in that it does not 
disintegrate, nor mix with the soil; it stays separated and 
continues to provide aération to the roots. It lets down mois- 
ture, absorbs it and gives it off gradually, as the soil needs it, 
Each individual plot, depending on the type of grasses, its soil 
content, when last fertilized, demands its own treatment, but 
all will benefit by the proper use of charcoal. While charcoal is 
primarily a soil conditioner, and does “‘sweeten’’ the soil, 
absorb impurities and odors from both the compost heap and 
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More effective than any other 
» a reports a leading State 

material Agricultural College* 

“Since receiving the sample of Liquid 
Chaperone,"’ writes the extension spe- 
cialist in floriculture, ““we have found it 
more effective than any other material 
which has ever come our way designed 
for repelling dogs. A very light applica- 
tion to evergreen shrubs lasts from two 
to three weeks.”” *Name on request 
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CLEMATIS 


The Real Aristocrats 
Amongst Hardy Climbers 


For years growers depending on 
grafted plants of a few old varie- 
ties have been struggling and 
mainly failing in the culture of 
these magnificent climbers. To- 
day thanks to the use of plants on 
their own roots they are being 
successfully grown from Georgia 
to Quebec. 
We have a fine selection of the 
best large-flowered varieties, all 
being strong plants in pots and 
thus can be planted at almost any 
time. Here are some of the best 
varieties which we have on hand. 
Henryi, Jackmani, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Mme. Baron Veil- 
lard, Mme. Edouard André, 
Ville de Paris, Ramona. 75 cents 
each, some extra strong $1.00 
Ascotiensis, Lawsoniana, William 
Kennett, Elsa Spath, Comtesse 
de Bouchard $1.00 each 
Belle of Woking, Gypsy Queen, 
Lady Caroline Neville, Nellie 


King Edward VII, Prins Hendrik, 
Admiration $1.50 
Tangutica obtusiuscula (Golden 
Clematis) $1.00 each 
also others of the medium 
and small-flowered section 


We have numerous other hardy 
plants of great interest, some not 
procurable elsewhere in 
New England. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 











SLUG SHOTXZZ 
cnewinc WSECTS 


Harmless to People 


and Animals 

No need to take risks with poison- 
ous sprays. SLUG SHOT kills both 
Sucking and Chewing Insects 
SAFELY. Also protects plants 
against many Fungus Diseases. 
Used successfully for more than 
65 years. 

2 Forms — Dust and Liquid 
Both contain Rotenone, the non- 
poisonous insecticide, specially 
stabilized by Hammond's Patent- 
ed Process to give greater killing 
power. 

At Garden Supply Dealers 

Everywhere 
Write for FREE ‘Garden 
Enemies’ Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry Street, Beacon, N. Y. 
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the family ice-box, it does not have any appreciable effect on 
a soil’s acidity or alkalinity. 

Clean to handle, easy to store, in convenient sizes, charcoal 
is invaluable to the indoor gardener who needs drainage mate- 
rial for all types of plants and bulbs, from tiny cactus pots to 
larger containers. It is generally available from dealers in fuel 
(charcoal burner supplies) and from those who carry poultry 
and farm supplies. The powdered form, sold by the sack (not 
by the pound, since it is very light and best measured by its 
bulk) is stocked by dealers in seeds, implements and fertilizers. 

Where not obtainable, one can break up portions of charred 
wood, from stove and fireplace, for bits to use for drainage 
and to place in water where ivies and such plants are grown. 
The powdered form must be obtained from manufacturers of 
hardwood charcoal (usually maple and alder) or from dis- 
tributors of their products. 

—Frances S. Twining. 
Oswego, Ore. 


Pink Perennials for Cutting 


AST Spring, I reached the conclusion that my perennial 
garden contained too few pink flowers and decided to add 
some additional varieties of that color. Since I also wanted to 
use them for cutting, I chose plants which were good for that 
purpose and found the following most successful: 
Aquilegia—giant pink hybrids 
Astilbe japonica—Peach Blossom 
Chrysanthemums—Bright Eyes, Psyche and Mr. Ritter’s Pink Quill 
Dianthus plumarius—Essex Witch 
Dictamnus albus rubra 
Gypsophila repens—Rosy Veil 
Heuchera “‘brizoides’’ and Rosmondi 
Monarda didyma—Wood Nymph 
Phlox—Columbia, Daily Sketch and Mme. Paul Dutrie 
Pyrethrum—Miami Queen 
Echinacea (Rudbeckia) purpurea 
Stachys grandiflora superba 
Veronica spicata rosea 

Echinacea purpurea is usually classed as a purple flower but 
I finally found some of which are pale pink, even though the 
catalogue of that particular nursery listed it as purple. Dictam- 
nus albus rubra has a delightful lemon-like scent. While it 
is rather stiff when used alone as a cut flower, it is lovely com- 
bined with other flowers. Daphne cneorum has been omitted 
from my list, as it is really a shrub, but it is included in my 
garden, because of its fragrance and splendid cutting qualities. 
It is the loveliest thing imaginable in a copper-lustre cup which 
has a broad band of color of exactly the same shade as the 
daphne. 

This Spring, I am trying the enchanting new double pyre- 
thrum, Pink Bouquet, which has four-inch flowers. The outer 
petals are deep pink while the white centers somewhat re- 
semble those of an anemone chrysanthemum. 


—Phillipa Q. Richardson. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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with Mechling’s 


VEGET-AID 


OMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
An economical, clean 
fertilizer which through 
a granular organic car- 
rier of tobacco stems, im- 
proves soil by increasing 
its humus content. VEGET- 
AID gives balanced nourish- 
ment to lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables. Easy to use. There is no waste 
in VEGET-AID. Conveniently packaged. 
Get it at your dealer in garden supplies. 
Ask him for folder and information on 
other Mechling Products or write Dept. 57 


MECHLUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 SOUTH 12TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











REPELS DOGS AND ANTS 





@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect 
pests, do not like it. It repels them 
— it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of common 
household and garden pests and soil 
insects. Packed in a handy shaker 
can — price, 50c. If unable to obtain 
from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co.,407 Ogen Bidg., Phila, Pa. 

















USE FORMULA 


“66” 


A HORMONE POWDER 


For your lawn, flower and vegetable seeds. 
Secure strong, vigorous plants that will 
resist disease. $1.00 package, postpaid, 
sufficient for 5 lbs. grass seed, 50 packages 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


USE FORMULA 


“67” 


(Hydro-posit) 
A REAL PLANT FOOD 


For your plants, shrubs and trees before 
transplanting. Established plants and trees 
thrive on this Formula. $1.25 package with 
full directions for use sufficient to make 16 
gallons of Liquid Food. 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. 











AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS 


Because of the late season, you may plant these now and enjoy 
the bloom this season. With the delicate pink of Azalea vaseyi and 
Azalea schlippenbachi (Royal Azalea) through deeper pinks to the 
yellow and orange of Azalea calendulacea and red of Azalea keemp- 
feri, you will have blooms until mid-June. 

Rhododendrons in named hybrids of white, pink and crimson as 
well as Rhododendron catawbiense, in various shades of pink and 
Rhododendron maximum, white, may be planted successfully until 
June. 


Evergreens such as Hemlocks, Arborvitzes and Yews are trans- 
planted throughout May and our careful methods of digging and 
handling make deciduous shrub plantings possible now. 


Catalog on Request—Phone Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


Beautiful NEW SPOON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


New, hardy Garden Chrysanthemum 
that blooms prolifically thruout the 
fall. Pink, Yellow and 

White flowers lend- 

ing an abundance 

of blooms to your 

autumn garden. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


286 Dreer Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PG-18—NATURE’S SPRING TONIC 
For potted plants and outdoor gardens 


A complete liquid food, that vitalizes 
and fully develops old and new plants. 
A formula successfully used by thou- 
sands of enthusiastic plant lovers. 
No fuss—no bother—just add water 
Trial Size (for 10 gallons) $1.00 99 
Standard Size (for 30 gallons) $2.00 pp 
PLANT GROWTH PRODUCTS CO. 
- O. Box 284 Lansford, Pa. 

















S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“still good after six years’ use” 


A trial lot of 25-36” stakes for ..... $2.00 


Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 


Send for Our New Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 
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mae TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
W LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 





It’s fun to water your gar- 
den with Waterwand. Irrigate 
quickly — easily — thoroughly 
write — en of ee 4 
tender plants or washing ou 
Free Booklet rich | = — Full volume 
released gently to soak d round roots. Reach 
he back of deep beds with lo one 52 in. handle with- 
ut stepping into wet soil. eighs only a pound, 
easy to use, simple, efficient, inexpensive—a last- 
ing investment. The garden tool you've always 
wanted. At your dealer or order direct. $2.50 
delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Calif. 





Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring catalogue 
is now ready. 
Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 
Shrubs 


\N VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 










STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it 

provides easy traction and 

prevents damage to your 

flowers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 

HENRY H. BROOKS 
Concord Mass. 








NEW HARDY GEUMS 


BORISI—A gem for the rock garden with 
brilliant vermilion flowers. FIRE OPAL— 
Orange-scarlet flowers of immense size. 
GOLDEN WEST—A rare hybrid from the 
Pacific Coast, golden zs. continuous 
bloomer. WEST ATLL — ich orange flowers 
which combine well with the one above. 


3 of one variety, $.95; 3 of each variety 
(12 plants) $3.50 (add postage) 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 


| WILLIAMSON IRIS 


New low prices on 518 rare 
and standard varieties. 
Write for catalog. 
Peonies and Daylilies 
included 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton Indiana 


RARE IRIS SPECIES 


Species (botanical) of Iris in wide 
range, many of the “hard-to-find” 
ones. Plants ready now. 

Interesting catalog. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown 


Dept. B New Jersey 
introductions, rare va- 


rieties and wide color 


range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. New 1940 color catalog 
describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. 12, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Come see the newest Iris at a= best 
Y 27 to JUNE 1 
Come “= our hemlock -- Ry laurel, and 
brook with a basket lunch. 

IRIS, POPPIES, DAYLILIES, PEONIES 
Just ask for our new catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Moved from West Hartford to) 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


(DSCAPE CURBIN 


Lal 

: _ Rust Resisting Metal Edging 

*y \ Stri Made of Copper Bearing 
}) Stee for the Separation of Lawn 

) from Road, Walk or Garden. 























from California. New 


















HORTICULTURE 


Sprays for Spruce Aphids 


OUSEHOLDERS concerned with the disfiguring work 

of the spruce gall aphid have a choice of five different 

spray and dust preparations which have been tested and found 

safe and effective. In every instance treatment should be made 
as soon as possible and before the trees begin active growth. 

Two species of gall-forming aphids may be found on 
spruces. One attacks primarily Norway and white spruces, 
while the other occurs largely on the Colorado blue spruce. 
The recommended treatments control both species equally well 
with a single application, providing it is thoroughly applied 
at the correct period in the life history of the insects. 

Treatments tested at the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Sta- 
tion include a nicotine-lime dust, oil sprays, lime-sulphur, a 
nicotine sulphate-soap spray, and plain soap and water. Oil 
sprays are not generally recommended, especially in home or 
ornamental plantings because of the possibility of injury to 
the needles and the fact that they also remove the ‘“‘bloom”’ or 
bluish color from blue spruces, but they are satisfactory in the 
nursery. 

A spray mixture containing two ounces of laundry soap or 
soap chips in one gallon of water, or ten pounds in 100 
gallons for larger quantities, is cheap and easy to prepare. 
Another very effective mixture is made up of one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of nicotine sulphate, one-half ounce of hydrated 
lime or soap, and one gallon of water, or one pint of nicotine 
and four pounds of lime or soap in 100 gallons. Since all 
treatments are aimed at the immature aphids which congre- 
gate on the under sides of the branches and usually rather near 
the tips, it is essential that the spray cover these parts of the 
trees very thoroughly in order to obtain effective control. 


The General Care of Lilacs 


HE wise garden maker removes the old flower heads from 

his lilacs as soon as the flowering season is over. This plan 
puts the plants in better condition for the next season’s dis- 
play. All lilacs are heavy feeders and it is important to work 
a good supply of old manure or a good commercial fertilizer 
into the soil around the roots each Spring. There is still time 
to do this work if it has been neglected. Lilacs often need con- 
siderable pruning to keep them from becoming too tall and a 
certain amount of cutting may be done safely as soon as the 
flowers have faded. If the plants are to be cut back very hard, 
however, this work should be left until late Winter, the fact be- 
ing accepted that the flower crop will be ‘‘abridged”’ one season. 


The Pruning of Forsythias 


b Seay pruning of early-flowering shrubs is to be done as soon 
as possible after the blooming season is over, for the 
plants will soon begin to prepare for next Spring’s display. 
Forsythias in particular need to be pruned hard, but not by 
cutting off the ends of the branches. A forsythia bush cut 
square across the top ceases to be a thing of beauty. The proper 
plan is to cut out the older canes close to the ground and to 
leave the younger canes in the form in which they naturally 
grow—arching and graceful. It is the new wood that produces 
the best flowers, and much is gained by a constant renewal. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 



























A NEW CeO OOR SEAT FOR GARDENS 


TERRACES & SWIMMING POOLS 
that won’t hold puddles where you 
want to sit and needs no cushions. 
5 feet long. Wood painted red, green 


or brown. Seat is of flat Rattan. 


Check-R-Board Fencing Co. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
GERMANTOWN 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50, F.O.B. Phila. 
Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings 


PHILADELPHIA 











noynite” DAHLIA 


Postpaid 


Large flowers of 
brilliant orange 
crimson on plants 
15 inches tall. 
Blooms thruout the summer until frost. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
287 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa 








_—— 








The New Masters 


Tr HANDI-CART” 


The natural successor to 
the wheelbarrow. Can’t tip 
over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads 
of sand, earth, sod, rocks, 
gravel, etc. Equally good 
for grass cuttings, odd 
moving jobs, etc. Sturdy, 
streamlined steel con- 
struction; inch tread 
rubber tired steel 
wheels. Order di- 
rect from this ad 
or write for 
details and 
illustrated 
folder. 


2 cw. ft. 
capacity 
ONLY $4, 75 
34 cu. ft. size $6.75 


MASTERS PLANTERS CO. 
4023 W. LAKE ST., Dept. 21, CHICAGO, ILL. 






























3 NEW HARDY ASTERS 


BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. Newest 
red variety, the best to date. 

HARRINGTON’S PINK. The first real 
rose-pink. Distinctive and lovely. 

MT. EVEREST. Brilliant white, nice 
contrast enhances the other colors. 

3 nae (1 of each) $1 (add 15c _.) 

GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical oo a ie and gn for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1084 330d Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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WHERE TO FIND IT FeTETER TL 
a Material Mentioned in the Editorial and Advertising mae pe _— 
Columns of This Issue Write for 60-page Daylily Catalogue 
ASTERS, NEW HARDY _ CRAEMORE DAYLILY GARDENS 
ar en eC wrers Gray and Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. Office at 358 Haverhill St. 
ALPINES Lawrence Massachusetts 
. e Correvon-American, Dept. B, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
and Kindred Subjects sila inhi 
: Perry Seed Co., 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. CLASSIFIED 
write AZALEAS Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
G Ww B Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 
EORGE “ RI BIRD, Seeoees GREENHOUSE for sale or lease on easy 
. Audubon Workshop, Glencoe, Ill. terms. Long established business growing 
120 Boylston St. Boston CHRYSANTHEMUMS flowers for retail and wholesale trade. Smal! 
. Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 286 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. a —a os oe sa ee. 
William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
on. as o oe fii - oy ag Beetetons i, Log | st 
a ‘ = asters Planter Oo., 4023 W. e St., Dept. 21, icago, Ill. more than unusual varieties. Send for 
Itural, descriptive book, 50 cents. 
Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth CUCUMBERS, LEMON AND JAPANESE CLIMBING Secon Gene Viewer Gasdeun, G48 Geeene 
Consultant Landscape Architect =: = Store, Barclay St., New York, N. Y., and W. Jackson Blvd., Street, Gtn., Philadelphia, Pa. Vic. 0182. 
2141 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. Fe . ie 
Offers Interesting Illustrated Lectures CUTWORM AND SLUG BAITS IRIS. The newly discovered Louisiana 
. TITLES— Antrol Laboratories, 3071 East 12th St., Los Angeles, Cal. irises. Assorted colors. 25 for ae pre- 
Reta ies teten Jemma setae” | FORRES, cscs risktig Govsens, Desh dive, 8. W, ineitia, Wash, lasted ———eoreee 
“Sma ruit Gardens Planned to Econo- ottage Grove Dahlia Gardens, ve. 5S. + Seattle, ash. neluding mn 
mize Time of Fruiting Maturity.” Dir. Marshall A. Howe) MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES: Price 
“What, When and How to Plant Your Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 286 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
Gardens to Secure Charming Colar DAYLILIES labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, 
Effects Spring and Fall.” Craemore Daylily Gardens, 358 Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass. Dowagiac, Mich. 
“Rock and Water Gardens Planned and ELZAGNUS 
x gg Boundary. Trees, Jones Ornamental Nursery, Nashville, Tenn. tg to to your pec ag ae 
Shrubs and Perennials.” FERTILIZERS Catalogue, rare and prize-winning varieties. 
Round table talks to Groups and Clubs Atkins and Durbrow, Inc., H165 John St., New York, N. Y. Longview, Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 
Spates pusees Soares rene Mochling Bene’ Chawsicols IF Secth izth St., Philadelphia, P 
Please write for terms a. scary _ ip S AOS erpae, +A. DAFFODILS suitable for naturalizing and 
2141 Locust St. Phone Locust 4684 re a aoe Co., P. O. Box 284, Lansford, Pa. choice novelties. Also Gnest, new hybrid 
RNI h is. Cat . Berkeley Nurseries, 
Oheck-R-Board Fencing Co., 1202 E. Washington Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Aldie, Va. ae , 
HELENE BOLL GLADIOLI 
271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Circle 8984 Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS, Pepper. 
whose unusual lectures have been received GEUMS, NEW HARDY : Onion, Cabbage. Catalog free. Sims t 
with enthusiastic acclaim Highmead Nursery Inc., Ipswich, Mass. Company, Pembroke, Ga. 
“Color, Composition and Desi HOSE GUIDES, DOLPHIN 7 
= oe pe theteee Gardens” Henry H. Brooks, Concord, Mass. ~~ ye = ree ae 
“Color, Composition and Design HERBS resistant snapdragons—M. os 
of Massachusetts Gardens” Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. ee te Geer a leaner eno 
Fascinating pictures and valuable HEUCHERA QUEEN OF HEARTS annual plants. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. 
horticultural material Highmead Nursery, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 
—— ghela Iris F eg IRIS, POPPIES and PEONIES. The finest 
MR Wi ngfie ris Farm, arket St., Blu n, Ind. ieti t reasonable prices. Sen or 
S. PRESTON RICE, F. S. Milliken Iris Gardens, Dept. 12, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. Getsiee. No Pe we | Colon but the best 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan Over-the Garden Wen, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. plants money can ae. Edgewood Iris 
“Hardy Garden,” “Spring and Autumn,” ae . Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. Gardens, Lockport, N. Y. | 
“Peace in a Garden,” “Studies in Flower Howard Hammitt, 654 Main St., Hartford, Conn. ——. gg oe gg hn 
Arranging’’—all with natural color slides. Suith Industries, Xenia, Ohio bag, by freight $1.00. Michigan Peat Co., 
¢ : LANDSCAPE CURBING Buchanan, Michigan. 
Also Lectures without slides. The Porcupine Co., Fairfield, Conn. : 
Information upon request LIGUSTRUM VULGARE PENDULUM CUERNTAD FOSTERS Badtnatecly. Sent 
: Jones Ornamental Nursery, Nashville, Tenn. = os ‘ “ - 
NURSERIES - - 
GORDON DUNTHORNE Cedar Hill Nursery, 111 Broadway, Suite 1415, New York, N. Y. a gy tata ol | : ee Jersey 
will be available for lectures in New Eng- ORCHIDS - + 
land during the summer and fall of 1940 L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesiey, Mass. RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Acres of 
REPELLENTS fine plants. Rare and hardy _ species. Mod- 
Kodachromes of Wild Flowers P. W. Rhoades, Dept. H, South Sudbury, Mass. erate prices. Wholesale. Retail. Reid's 
Rose Mfg. Oo., 407 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 
18th Century Flower and Sudbury Laboratory, Box 241, South Sudbury, Mass. HELP WwW TED 
, RHODODENDRONS AN : 
Garden Prints Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. ; 
DRAKES ISLAND WELLS, MAINE ROSES GARDENER WANTED: For private test 
Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. and display gardens. Must furnish proof of 
GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical SPRAYS ability to produce many varieties specimen 
Subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. And Wil I Springfield, N hardy perennials, annuals, shrubs; operate 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T ee ee aan Se, Be ll h 3 rai pri getables ; 
BENT, 124 Edgell Road’ Framingham California Spray and Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal. small greenhouse; raise a ae a. te 
Centre. Mass 8 ’ glam Hammond Paint and Chemical Oo., 4 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. manage part-time help with authority; . 
, : Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. B, Middleport, N. Y. handy at carpentry, ee, ~~ 3 vill. 
LECTURE. Growing Dutch Bulbs in the STAKES, PLANT ee 
House. LOIS LILLEY HOWE, 2 Appleton W. B. Esselen, 80-B Boylston St., Boston, Mass. s ; . 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts SCOPES, POCKET oa ped year ——. rine | Tw 
. . : ried with not more than one child. Two 
Horticultural Service, Box 5613, Cleveland, Ohio hours from New York City. Modern cot- 
TRACTORS tage, gas, electricity, fuel furnished. Excel- 
T0 American Farm Machine Co., 1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. lent future, appropriate wages. Describe _" 
Gravely Mfg. Co., Box 432, Dunbar, W. Va. perience in detail; age, family, wages an 
iS TREE SURGEONS by whom last employed. X. Y. Z., Care of 
SQWBUGS SLUGS, SNAI F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Conn. Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
. VITAMIN B:, HORMONE PREPARATIONS 
H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. POSITIONS WANTED 
erry See ., 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. ALL AROUND GARDENER: 14 years’ 
WILDFLOWERS greenhouse experience. Specialist en roses 
Isaac L. Williams, Newmarket Rd., Box 352, Exeter, N. H. and potted plants. Wife excellent dress- 
Vick’s Wildgardens, Glen Moore, Pa. maker. Child’s nurse. X. H., Care of “‘Horti- 
WATERWANDS culture,” Boston, Mass. 
Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Cal. SUPERINTENDENT or Gardener. Scotch, 
open for position, 25 years practical expe 
rience. For the past 6 years gardener ‘0 
Mrs. Samuel Sloan Garrison. First class 
SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND |MILDEWS ana otner piant Diseases references James McKinns, Garrison-0»- 
. .. have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL — —— 
POSITION WANTED Rare flowers of the Alps, together with Ceasithetecliyennmnnciiiisiain tines, ENGLISH GARDENER to take care of 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain Preferred by aurserymen because it leaves no un- small place. Used to greenhouse and out: 
ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT: Horticul- the world around, all coming to us by sightly residue... . Send for free Primer of Pest Control. side work. A. W. B., Care of Worcester 
ee ee 30 years’ American experi- way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- e County Horticultural Society. 
ence in intelligent supervision of reputable esting catalog. : 
estates and nurseries. International expe- CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. ARD HANDYMAN, 
rience, greenhouses, fruit, gardens, Gas. CORREVON-AMERICAN Gheted, few Sey Richmond, Caltternia Socloh colle noaex an Ge 20 years © 
scaping, forestry, agriculture. Superb rec- DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY experience. Married, no children. 8S. M. © 
ord. H. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. ; 
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3 TULIP SHOW and 

a Tuesday, May 28 SIX GARDEN CLUBS 

ane raw er Se June 19, 1940—At 2:30 P.M. ) 

a Wednesd ay, M ay 29 Will Present a 

asy 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
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St. . 

~ Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. a Thursd ay, June 6, 1940 

_ |. Bowl of Roses, tweny-five blooms, one 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. (D.S.T.) 

‘82. B R O d D Cc a S T S or more varieties. Bowl to be supplied ° 

= . esi saci Friday, June 7, 1940 

an 9:15 A. M. Each Saturday Morning by exhibitor, and varieties of Roses to be 

La. Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. labeled. 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. (D.S.T.) 

38 MAY 18 — Mr. Arno H. Nehrling 2. Bowl of Sweet Peas, twenty-five blooms, in 

a "Roses for New England Gardens" one or more varieties. THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL 

es May 25 — Mr. Harris Reynolds 3. Six vases of hardy herbaceous peren- SCIENCES 

7 "The Dutch Elm Disease and Other nials. 19th Street and the Parkway 

sp Tree Pests" : : 

brid ia ok it ae Amateur Classes Philadelphia, Pa. 

ries — Mr. John Russe 

ait “Spring Bulbs After They Bloom" 1. Bowl outdoor-grown Roses, arranged ADMISSION FREE 

fant f t. § 30” wide x 24” deep. 

— Mr. Edwin Steffe sens ciel ayers aries es For Schedules and Entry Blanks 

- JUNE 8 — Mr. Edwin Steffek " 

a "iatew Geshens ond What te Qeow 2. Vase of garden flowers, arranged for Address the Secretary 

ss in Them" effect. Space 30” wide x 24” deep. Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

fich. 
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pen ORCHIDS When Peonies Fail to Thrive WILD FLOWER GARDENS 

wd eS EEL oi Ooene abate oad HEN peonies fail to bloom, it is wise to consider whether F pe a 
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surface, and if no flowers have been obtained for two or three 
years, the garden maker will do well to dig up his plants and 











reset them. This is not the time to do this work, to be sure. 
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Are you up-to-date in your attitude toward 


SHADE TREE CARE? 


Not so many years ago, people were inclined to look upon tree work as a strictly 
emergency measure — and to dramatically refer to the men who did this work as 
“tree surgeons.” *= It was very like an earlier generation’s attitude toward their 
doctors and dentists, whom they rarely thought of consulting, unless driven to it by 
dire aches and pains or accidents. = There are still, of course, catastrophes in the 
tree world which call for emergency treatment or major operations. But today we 
realize that keeping tfees healthy and beautiful is primarily a matter of intelligent 
MAINTENANCE. More and more we are learning that neglect brings heavy penalties 
— that regular care and attention is not only desirable but necessary — the only 
practical way to keep trees in top-notch condition. “= The three basic services in any 
adequate MAINTENANCE Program are: Spraying, Feeding and Sanitation.*Of the three, 
Spraying is perhaps the most essential tool of all — and Spring the most important 
season for this “treatment.’”’ “= Spraying to control the many insects and diseases 
which start their attack as soon as the leaves put in an appearance is one of the 
surest ways to give your trees a head start on trouble and add to their resistance 
and general health and beauty in the months ahead. = Why not get in touch with 
your nearest Bartlett Representative? He will examine your trees without cost or 
obligation — will explain how we watch over your trees throughout the whole year, 
keeping close track of local conditions, insect infestations, and diseases and making 
recommendations for any Spraying, Feeding or Sanitation required to keep your trees 
in sturdy health and luxuriant beauty. = At least, get the facts — Yearly Maintenance 
the Bartlett Way costs far less than you might expect. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 

































In Spraying, as in most phases of Tree Care, results can only be 
obtained if positive identification of the insect or disease which 
is causing the trouble is made and the treatment is carried out 
conscientiously and intelligently with adequate materials and 
equipment. Bartlett has spent years of research and thousands 
of dollars in perfecting this branch of their service and main- 
tains the largest fleet of motorized power sprayers in the country. 











Bartlett Service .s Available in Every 
Community from Maine to the Carolinas 












BRANCH OFFICES: Danbury, New Haven, 
Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Providence, R. 1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. 
Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, 


W. Va. 
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There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents may 
arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘‘The Bartlett 
Way.’’ Consult phone book or write our Home 
Office at Stamford, Connecticut. 
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The Bartlett Way 





BARTLETT. 





